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Mr. Dalton and Dr. Pross have introduced some interested data on the successful intercollegiate 





debater. Although, as they state, there may be some questions regarding the reliability of the 
items and their ranking, the investigation gives support to a number of characteristics of our 
debaters we have tended to accept as true. Mr. Dalton is a graduate assistant in Debate at 
Texas Christian University. Dr. Pross is chairman of the Department of Speech at Texas Chris- 
tian University and the newly elected Lt. Governor of the Province of the Lower Mississippi. 


The ‘‘Successful’’ 
Intercollegiate Debater 


Worth DALTEN and E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 


his MONTHS AGO, immediately after a hotly 
contested debate tournament, a number of 
coaches were discussing the outcomes. Even- 
tually, the discussion centered around the 
matter of precisely what were the major 
characteristics or attributes of the successful 
intercollegiate debater. It was generally 
agreed that high I.Q. was essential and some 
of the coaches cited the findings of Thompson 
on this matter.’ Generally, however, it was 
apparent that there was considerable dis- 
agreement on the nature of these attributes. 


As interested participants in this discussion, 
we decided to do an informal exploratory 
study to obtain somewhat more concrete 
answers as to the characteristics of the suc- 
cessful debater. We agreed that for purposes 
of our study “successful” meant those de- 
baters who win decisions. Admittedly this is 
a narrow interpretation and we anticipated 
some critical reaction. One of our most re- 
spected colleagues did object and declared: 

I disagree violently with your definition of 
“success” as applied to a debater. First, because 
I regard success as determined more by what 
happens to the debater . . . Secondly, I object, if 
you are to limit the term to success in tourneys. 
A debater may win in tourneys and yet not de- 
velop the qualities which I believe debating 
should foster. 

This is a most interesting comment but 
we felt it to be somewhat beside the point. The 
“successful” college football man plays on 


1. Richard N. Thompson, “The Intelligence of High 
School Debaters,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 


XVII (June, 1931), pp. 403-405. 





the team, makes his letter, and possibly All- 
Conference or All-American. He is a “suc- 
cessful” football player, even though after 
graduation his livelihood is secured by wind- 
ing a time clock in a bank. He is also judged 
“successful” as based upon his play in inter- 
collegiate competition, not upon his showing 
it at afternoon practice sessions! Similarly, 
we feel justified as defining the successful 
debater as one who makes the team and wins 
intercollegiate debates. 

We examined various texts in debate to 
determine what those experts had to say re- 
garding the attributes of the successful de- 
bater. Their comments tended to be general, 
rather than specific, “how” rather than 
“what.” So, we decided to use the question- 
naire technique to sample the opinions of our 
colleagues. A questionnaire, composed of fifty 
positive statements, was evolved. The items 
were taken from personal observations and 
opinions, from suggestions found in the de- 
bate texts, and from consultation with other 
coaches. The completed form permitted a 
choice of five possible answers to each state- 
ment: strongly agree, agree, undecided, dis- 
agree, strongly disagree. In addition to indi- 
cating opinions on each of the fifty statements, 
the coaches were also asked to list in approxi- 
mate order of their merit, the five character- 
istics of successful debaters that they felt to 
be most important. The questionnaire was 
sent to fifty debate coaches in all sections of 
the country. Thirty-six completed forms were 
returned and these represented twenty-two 








states. Tabulation of the answers to the fifty 
items was made and a numerical value thus 
assigned each. 

The items as given below are arranged in 
order from most important to least important 
as based upon the ratings of the thirty-six 
coaches. 


1. They tend to have considerable interest in public af- 
fairs and events. 
2. They tend to have a facility or ability to organize 
in writing and speaking. 
. They tend to be superior in ability to extemporize. 
They generally have superior academic standing. 
They have I.Q.’s generally above 120. 
. They have a strong competitive drive. 
. There seems to be a close relationship between their 
personality characteristics and their success. 
8. There seems to be a close relationship between their 
speech delivery and success. 
9. They tend to have “good” personalities. 
10. They tend to have superior vocabularies. 
11. They tend to have a sociable type of personality. 
12. They tend to be campus leaders. 
13. They tend to be self-sufficient. 
14. They have had formal training in public speaking. 
15. They tend to be aggressive in their dealings with 
others. 
16. They tend to be dominant in personality. 
17. They are avid readers. 
18. They tend to be extroverts. 
19. They tend to be thorough in their work. 
20. They tend to be keen students of human nature. 
21. They have superior articulation. 
22. They tend to be emotionally stable. 
23. They have superior bodily action. 
24. They tend to have a reflective type of personality. 
25. They tend to be “liberal” in their political and 
economic philosophy. 
26. They have had high school debate experience. 
27. They tend to participate actively in several phases 
of college speech activities as drama, radio, etc. 
28. They tend to be neatly dressed. 
29. They tend to have a keen sense of humor. 
30. They tend to be physically attractive. 
31. They take criticism well. 
32. They have superior voice quality. 
33. They tend to be strongly opinionated and argumen- 
tative. 
34. There seems to be a close relationship between fam- 
ily or environment and success. 
35. Their parents tend to be of the white collar or pro- 
fessional group. 
36. There seems to be a close relationship between high 
school speech experience (or lack of it) and success. 
37. They tend to be egocentric. 
38. They are generally social science majors. 
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39. Their parents were college graduates or had college 
training. 

40. They are generally pre-law majors. 

41. They tend to be dogmatic. 

42. They tend to be natives of the region of their col- 
lege. 

43. Their parents had speech training, platform experi- 
ence, or both. 

44. They have had high school experience in dramatics. 

45. They have had high school declamation experiences. 

46. There seems to be a close relationship between ma- 
jor and success. 

47. They tend to be impulsive. 

48. They are generally speech majors. 

49. They are generally physical science majors. 

50. They are generally religion majors. 


Tabulation of the results of the coaches’ 
answers to the request to indicate separately 
the five most important characteristics in 
rough order of their importance found the five 
items below as most popular. 

1. They have high I.Q.’s, generally above 120. 

2. They tend to have considerable interest in public 
affairs and events. 

3. They tend to have a facility or ability to organize 
in writing and speaking. 

4. They tend to be superior in ability to extemporize. 

5. They tend to have “good” personalities. 


One of the coaches remarked on his ques- 
tionnaire, “I doubt if this will settle anything.” 
We are certainly in agreement with that senti- 
ment but we do believe that the polled think- 
ing of a considerable number of experts does 
at least draw in rough profile the major char- 
acteristics of what we have termed the “suc- 
cessful” debater. Some of the ratings given 
certain items surprised us considerably. For 
example, within the framework of our ex- 
perience we would certainly strongly agree 
with the statement “They tend to be strongly 
opinionated and argumentative.” Yet this item 
rated a fairly low 33rd place. The classic re- 
mark appended to a completed questionnaire 
was made by a distinguished colleague from 
the Sunflower state. In answer to “They tend 
to be physically attractive,” he commented: 
“Good looking boys and homely girls!” 

It would be most interesting to test the 
validity of these items and their rankings by 
an analysis of a considerable number of “suc- 
cessful” debaters, immediately following a 
debate season. Perhaps one of our colleagues 
would find interest in such a follow-up study. 


Persuasion is the art of implanting motives which lead to consequent free action. Aristotle 


All life comes back to the question of our speech — the medium through which we com- 


municated. 


Henry James 
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Donald K. Springen is director of forensics at Alabama College. He holds the B.A. degree from 
the University of California and the M.A. from Northwestern University. 


Complete Handbooks 
vs. Complete Understanding 


DONALD K. SPRINGEN, Alabama College 


Bu OFTEN, in recent years, “complete 
handbooks” have taken the place of “com- 
plete understanding.” This tendency, to de- 
pend on cases already worked out, can lead to 
conformity, failure to adapt constructive arg- 
uments to the cases presented by opposing 
teams, over-reliance on “quotation from au- 
thority,” and dull debates. 


The man who has no ideas of his own is a 
fool. Anyone can browse on the ideas of 
others, but few men learn how to think for 
themselves. One of the supreme advantages 
of debate, for a great many years, has been 
that of training students in the methods of 
investigation and organization. But when that 
investigation and organization is performed 
by someone else, the student loses one of the 
finest benefits of debate training. The world 
is not waiting for a lamb, it’s waiting for a 
shepherd. 

What is original research? It is not a search 
for some of the facts on some of the issues. 
It’s goal should be the highest possible syn- 
thesis of the highest number of points of view. 
Debate is not good training for the lazy stu- 
dent because the lazy student never engages 
in original research. 

Brien McMahon knew the secret of com- 
plete preparation and understanding. At a 
time when men in Congress were completely 
uniformed on atomic energy, he prepared 
himself, by hard work and his own investiga- 
tion, for leadership in this very technical field, 
where complete understanding was extremely 
difficult, and leadership was so badly needed. 
He prepared so well that he became a recog- 
nized authority on atomic energy, and was 
appointed chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Brien McMahon studied 
until he understood. Winans, once remarked, 
that only the man who knows and knows that 
he knows, has self-confidene, and the ability 
to put across to others his ideas. 


Another man who realized the importance 
of complete understanding was Arthur Van- 
denberg. He had the guts to admit he had not 
fully understood the threat to America itself, 
until Pearl Harbor. When he “came about” 
he turned 180 degrees from being “Michigan 
minded” to being “world minded.” He will be 
remembered, not as a senator from Michigan 
before Pearl Harbor, but as a statesman of 
the world after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Seldom has anyone seen such a complete 
change in attitude in any man. 

Clear convincing reasoning power comes 
also from complete understanding. Oh, that 
it were used more often than quote, quote, 
quote. Debates do not have to be dull, and it 
is a misconception of the debate process, and 
public speaking in general, to believe they do. 
After all, debate does involve public speaking. 
And it should not fail to incorporate the basic 
principles of good speech, not the least of 
which is to capture the attention and hold 
the interest of those who may be listening. No 
wonder we have so many apathetic judges; 
we have so many debators who have nothing 
original to say and persist in saying it. Much 
of the dullness could be eliminated by using 
more humor, comparisons, and concrete ex- 
amples, and arranging ideas into a more sim- 
ple, obvious, meaningful pattern. But you 
cannot begin to simplify until you begin to 
understand. 

No one has the monopoly on wisdom. It 
lies in our libraries only to be picked up, 
read and understood. Sometimes it is hard 
work to find it. And after finding it, the think- 
ing necessary to organize it into coherent form 
is even harder. But the reward of finding it 
yourself is one of the finest rewards scholar- 
ship has to offer. 

Walk into your next debate, not with a 
handbook under your arm, but something in 
your head. Fill up all the space you can. There 
are no known cases of cortical saturation. 





In the past issues, the Forensic has contained a number of orations written by men. Your edi- 
tor was not being partial; instead, it so happened there were no manuscripts written by women 
available. The shortage, as a result of some letters, has been corrected and future issues will 
recognize our women orators. The two orations, “Each on His Own Merits” and “If I were the 
Voice of America” have received Superior ratings in intercollegiate oratorical contests. The 
former at the National Convention at Kalamazoo; the latter in contests in the South. 


Each On His Own Merits 


Goria NATALIE LEwis, Illinois State Normal University 


From the standpoint of both Negro and 
white, one of the most fascinating aspects of 
the whole race problem here in America is 
that which we refer to as passing, in other 
words, the practice of a white skinned Negro 
crossing the line and leading the life of a white 
person. And this passing from one race to an- 
other occurs on a tremendous scale. A recent 
article in Ebony indicates that over five mil- 
lion people who, under our present system of 
racial identification, would be classified as 
Negroes have done this. 

Now this is not a purely hypothetical mat- 
ter to me. It is not a situation out of a novel 
by Frank Yerby or Sinclair Lewis. I can cite 
instances, in fact, later in these remarks I 
intend to do so. 

The question that you are probably asking 
yourself—one that I have puzzled over a great 
deal—is why do Negroes pass. What motives 
compel them? Well let’s begin where many 
of these men began. It was a plain question of 
money. If you found yourself in the position 
where the possibilities of bettering yourself 
financially were severely limited, and the 
only apparent reason for this limitation was 
identity with the Negro race, and then if you 
knew by simply assuming identity with the 
white race, this whole employment situation 
could be completely changed, well, what 
would you do? It is not just the desire for 
money in terms of something to have in the 
bank; rather it’s a matter of what anyone who 
finds himself on a low standard of living can 
do if he has money. And this brings us to an- 
other reason for passing. 

Of course, other factors enter into the low 
estate of most Negroes as to housing, sani- 


tary conditions, medical services, and other 
things that all people think of as adding up 
to the “good life.” 

But when a man looks at the statistics and 
sees that right here in the United States of 
America he is in real danger of receiving 
about half as much money for the same job 
as he would get if he were officially recog- 
nized as a white man, or when he can pick 
up job lists and see that the openings for 
employment are, at least, doubled if he is not 
a Negro, well, it’s easy to see why he might 
take this step. 

Now certainly you'll agree with me that an 
individual’s ability to do jobs has nothing to 
do with his color. Everybody knows that. You 
know it; I know it, and anyone pondering this 
step knows it just as well as we. But that 
doesn’t prevent him from knocking his head 
repeatedly against an artificial ceiling built 
over him by what we might as well go ahead 
and call prejudice. In fact, the greater his 
ability, the more evident his superiority, the 
more ridiculous these silly restraints appear. 
But this man knows an easy way to solve his 
problem. 

He may, therefore, go part way, in other 
words, he may be a white man on the job and 
a Negro in home and social life. Many people 
having achieved the economic status they 
wanted, stop here, and are content. But this 
brings us to another phase of the situation, 
and that presents another question. Why is 
it that some Negroes go the whole way and 
carry this practice into their social life as well 
as their business life? Now this is a little 
harder to answer, but it can be explained. 

The Negro who has achieved employment 
equality and financial adequacy has, of 
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course, the special satisfaction that anyone 
gets out of living up to his capacities, but he 
may also discover in his new sphere, friends 
who feel the way he does about things and 
think the way he does. To use an old phrase, 
His Kind of People, men and women who are 
interested in the same cultural pursuits and 
whom he finds intellectually stimulating. 
Now this sort of selection goes on every day, 
in any socity, and if it is done by a white per- 
son among white people or a Negro among 
Negroes, nobody thinks anything of it. The 
fact that a person gravitates toward those 
with whom he has most in common and with 
whom he feels at ease is not ordinarily inter- 
preted as a sign of inexcusable conceit or 
snobbishness. But this man knows, of course, 
that it will be said that he was ashamed of 
being a Negro. If he is introspective at all, he 
may wonder if he wasn’t. After all, he is both- 
ered by the social conditions into which the 
Negro has been forced. He would be embar- 
rassed to bring the friends he has met on the 
job to his present surroundings because deep 
down he knows he will be thought of as a part 
of this group, and he knows too that as a part 
of this group he will partake of its status, no 
matter what he personally may be or wish to 
be. So recognizing this, he is faced with the 
choice. 

I realize that I am over-simplifying this 
problem. Consider the tremendous pull of 
family ties, the decision to turn his back upon 
childhood friends, but many Negroes after 
counting the costs have, nevertheless, made 
this move. This is a bitter experience, of 
course, and one may wonder at a society that 
could force such a cruel choice upon any- 
one. But the man who is passing is simply 
facing the facts as they exist. 

But I am speaking to you, people who will 
view this decision from the outside, who will 
know what external pressures forced this de- 
cision, and what pulls from outside invited it. 
But what you do not, probably, cannot under- 
stand is what pressures from within forced 
this decision, the frustrated life before the 
decision, the effort to find his place in a group 
where he had no place, the slow realization 
that his ways are not their ways that his 
thoughts are not their thoughts, that his fea- 
tures are not their physical features, in short, 
that he is not a Negro. 


I think of a close friend—white skinned, 
blond, blue eyed, keen featured—of his effort 
to find his place. If he dated a brown skinned 
girl, they both suffered the embarrassment 
of questioning looks. If he went to a party, he 
found that he simply didn’t fit in. When he 
talked with family and friends, he found they 
had little in common. As he grew older, he 
discovered the differences he sensed were as 
real and as important to the others as they 
were to him. Eventually it became a fact that 
he did not belong. I could carry this story 
further and tell how he entered the armed 
services as a white man, married a white 
girl, and found a place he never would have 
found in the group he had once thought of as 
his own. Now it must be clearly understood 
here that this was not merely a process of a 
man’s being drawn away by outside forces; 
it was rather more of a man’s being pushed 
away by the internal forces of the group. 

Perhaps not enough is made of the segre- 
gating tendencies, the turning inward upon 
themselves of Negroes, and yet these tenden- 
cies are pronounced. Negroes can be fiercely 
proud. They can prefer to go to Negro col- 
leges. They can insist upon reading Negro 
literature. They can print magazines that 
celebrate their separateness. They can and 
do set up elaborate organizations. They fre- 
quently think in terms of Negroes and no 
one else. 

It would be easy for me to stop right here 
and say, and why shouldn’t they. I have not 
as yet progressed to the point where I can 
be entirely calm about the abuses that have 
been inflicted upon the Negro. I resent as 
strongly as anyone the senseless assumptions 
that are frequently made about minorities, 
and certainly I am as anxious as the next 
person to eliminate this whole foolish folk- 
lore of prejudice. 

It is simply that in talking with you here 
today about this problem I have recognized 
that segregation works both ways, that in the 
problem shared by Negro and white neither 
is entirely free of responsibility. But above 
all, I should like to urge upon you my con- 
viction that the race problem cannot be 
solved in terms of groups, majority or minori- 
ty. A working society must be set up on the 
recognition of its members as individuals, 
who shall be judged each on his own merits. 











If I Were the Voice of America 


BARBARA KUYKENDALL, 


Mississippi State College for Women 


The other day I opened a magazine and saw 
in big bold type the words, “If I could speak 
for America.” Beneath the caption there was 
pictured in all her beautiful symbolism the 
Statue of Liberty. As I gazed at the picture 
and the heading I thought, “What an oppor- 
tunity, and, yet, what a responsibility” for I 
realized that it is becoming more and more 
necessary that some one should speak for 
America. It is becoming necessary because 
freedom of speech and of press as we know it 
in this country is rapidly disappearing from 
one nation after another. Instead of knowl- 
edge, a cloak of ignorance is being used to 
keep many of the world’s people under the 
heel of a tyrant. The rights of the majority 
are being drowned in the hate and greed of 
a few. Because the American way of life of- 
fers liberty to those who are enslaved, op- 
pressors are smearing us with names such as 
capitalists, war-mongers, and imperialists, in 
the hope that they may lay the blame for the 
suffering of the world on our shoulders. Even 
relatively free nations look toward us with 
suspicion and fear. They see in us one of the 
most powerful nations in the world, and they 
are afraid because throughout the course of 
history power has always been used for con- 
quest. 


If I were the voice of America, how could 
I dispel this war-breeding fear? What could 
I say that would scrape away the superficial 
gaudiness and rude strength of which we are 
accused and show the world the heart of this 
great nation of ours? I think perhaps if I 
were the voice of America I would say some- 
thing like this: 

People of the world, this is America. I say it 
proudly with my head held high, yet, humbly 
with my heart bent low, for I realize that little 
better than two hundred years ago there was 
no such nation as this, but today we are rec- 
ognized as a world power. Why? The answer 
goes back to the year 1620 when a group of 
people called Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock on the coast of New England. They had 


fled from the Old World in order to be free 
from tyranny ... tyranny of the mind as well 
as of the body. Life in the New World was 
hard for them. Less than half of their group 
survived that first bitter cold winter. Yet, 
they were determined to stay, for here they 
had their first taste of freedom. Here they 
could govern themselves. As the years passed, 
others came. People of the Old World began 
to realize the vast possibilities of this new 
country. They saw the rich forests and fer- 
tile earth. It is true that to some this meant a 
chance to exploit; but, to others, it meant a 
chance to build . . . a chance to live. 

France, England, and Spain were partic- 
ularly interested in gaining control over this 
New World. Finally, in 1763, after bitter 
struggles and much bargaining, England was 
the proud mistress of a territory that 
stretched from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mis- 
sissippi River, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Hudson Bay. But England was ruled by a 
king. This was the tyranny from which the 
Pilgrims had fled. Were all the past struggles 
for liberty to be in vain? NO! The spirit of 
freedom which had swept across the New 
World and lodged itself securely in the hearts 
of men was crystallized when Patrick Henry 
uttered the cry that still rings in our ears, 
“Give me liberty, or give me death.” Brave 
men fought for what they believed; old em- 
pires died and a new nation was born .. . 
a nation based on the equality of mankind. 
The people of this nation bound themselves 
together under a form of government called 
democratic . . . a government in which the 
people alone have the right to chose their 
leaders. That is the government under which 
we, the people of America, have grown from 
a handful of settlers to one of the most power- 
ful nations in the world. 

There are many reasons for America’s 
strength. You, people of the world, know of 
the smoking steel mills, the sprawling cities, 
the vast plains, and the thick rolls of Ameri- 
can dollars. Many of you think of us as being 
like our sky-scrapers—tall and strong, but 
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with many rugged corners. You are right; this 
is America, but this is not all. These things 
alone do not make a great nation. What then 
does? Dwight Eisenhower tapped the source 
of our strength when in a recent address he 
said, “The things that make us proud to be 
Americans are of the soul and of the spirit.” 
These are the things that make the heart beat 
of a nation. They are the strength of the heart 
that beats in us, the American people. We 
have been called the melting pot of the world 
because we have come from every nation on 
the face of the earth. We first came to this 
country to be free; but, even more important 
than this is the fact that we have been wil- 
ling to fight to protect that freedom, not only 
for ourselves, but also for others. As Lincoln 
said in his Gettysburg Address we are “dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” Since our fight for inde- 
pendence in 1776, we have gone to war on 
four different occasions in order to preserve 
the freedom and equality of man. In 1812, 
we battled for and won American freedom 
of the seas. In 1898, we became entangled in 
a struggle to liberate nearby countries from 
what we saw as tyranny. As the victor, we 
would have been following the expected 
course of action had we annexed Cuba, we 
did not. We gained no territories because we 
believe in independence not only for us, but 
for everybody. In 1917, as Woodrow Wilson 
said, we fought “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” It was to be a “war to end wars,” 
but just as no individual is perfect, neither 
are we as a nation perfect. Somewhere we 
failed, for again in 1941 we went to the battle- 
fields for the sake of freedom. And now, that 
war is ended only to be followed by the threat 
of a third world war. We may fail again; but, 
we will not stop for we know that only “Free 
men progress, all others eventually go back- 
ward. That is the destiny we pursue for our- 
selves and in behalf of all.” 

Yes, people of the world, this is America. 
We are young, husky, often foolish, but in our 
heart is a cherished dream, a dream of free- 
dom. We invite you to join us in our struggle 
to realize that dream, but never will we force 


your support. 
Thus, I think I would speak were I the voice 
of America. 
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Beta—Alabama College, Montevallo 
Gamma—Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 


ARIZONA 


Beta—Arizona State College, Tempe 


ARKANSAS 


Beta—Ouachita College, Arkadelphia 
Delta—Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 


CALIFORNIA 


Alpha—University of Redlands, Redlands 

Gamma—California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena 

Delta—College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Epsilon—University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Zeta—George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles 

Eta—San Diego State College, San Diego 

Theta—Pasadena College, Pasadena 

Iota—Chico State College 


COLORADO 


Alpha—Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins 

Beta—Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 

Gamma—Western State College of Colo- 
rado, Gunnison 


FLORIDA 


Beta—John B. Stetson University, Deland 


GEORGIA 


Beta—University of Georgia, Athens 
Gamma—vUniversity of Georgia, Atlanta 
Division, Atlanta 


IDAHO 


Alpha—College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Gamma—lIdaho State College, Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 


Alpha—lIllinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington 
Beta—Eureka College, Eureka 
Gamma—Carthage College, Carthage 
Delta—Bradley University, Peoria 
Zeta—Monmouth College, Monmouth 
Eta—lIllinois State Normal, Normal 
Iota—North Central College, Naperville 
Lambda—Shurtleff College, Alton 
Mu—Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Nu—Western State College, Macomb 
Xi—Augustana College, Rock Island 
Omicron—De Paul University, Chicago 
a Illinois State Teachers, De- 
a 
Phi—lIllinois College, Jacksonville 
Rho—The Principia, Elsah 
Sigma—Eastern State College, Charleston 
Tau—James Millikin University, Decatur 
ilon—Southern Illinois University, Car- 
ndale 
Chi—Greenville College, Greenville 


INDIANA 


Alpha—Franklin College, Franklin 


IOWA 


Beta—Central College, Pella 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola 
Eta—Upper Iowa Lag te eg Fayette 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Iota—Westmar College, Le Mars 
Kappa—Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 
Lambda—Dubuque University, Dubuque 
Mu—Drake University, Des Moines 
Nu--William Penn College, Oskaloosa 
Xi—Luther College, Decorah 


KANSAS 


Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa 

ve Municipal University, To- 
peka 

Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield 

Zeta—Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 

Eta—Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Theta—Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 

Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City 

Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling 

Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg 

Nu—Fort Hays State College, Hays 


The Minnesota 


State Oratorical Association 


Davip W. SHEPARD, Indiana Ball State Teachers 


The Minnesota State Oratorical Association 
consists of the following schools: Gustavus 
Adolphus, Hamline, Macalester, Mankato 
State Teachers College, St. Catherine, St. 
Mary, St. Olaf, and St. Thomas. Mankato is a 
member of the Tau Kappa Alpha, while the 
other seven schools all have active Pi Kappa 
Delta chapters. Carleton College, one of the 
founding schools of the old association, is no 
longer a member. There is no accurate survey 
of the extent to which Minnesota colleges 
sponsor active oratory programs, but these 
eight schools do belong to an organization 
devoted to the perpetuation of oratory. 

The state association was reorganized in 
1952 and a new constitution was adopted. The 
old organization which dated back to 1927 was 
thus replaced. There are no available records, 
but there was a state oratorical association 
long before 1927, for Minnesota schools were 
entering the Interstate Oratorical Contest as 
early as 1881 when Owen Morris, of Carleton 
College, won second place. The only other 
school appearing in the records before 1900 
is Hamline University when Guy E. Maxwell 
won second place in 1891. The first Minnesota 





school to win first place was St. Olaf College. 
This was in 1909, and S. T. Sorenson was the 
Minnesota entry that year. 


Minnesota is not the only state with an 
oratorical association, but Minnesota is for- 
tunate in that the eight schools are close to- 
gether. No school is over two to three hours’ 
distance from another. It has only been with 
this year’s addition of Mankato and St. Mary 
that the distance has been increased to over 
an hour and a half. This means that travel 
expense is negligible and that leisurely con- 
tests are the rule rather than the exception. 

The annual contests are held in March, and 
the winners are sent to the Interstate Contest 
at Northwestern University. Each winning 
school is allotted a small sum to allay ex- 
penses. It has not yet been considered nec- 
essary to award large amounts of money be- 
cause the school administrations have been 
very cooperative in underwriting these addi- 
tional expenses because of the distinction and 
the publicity involved. Our constitution pro- 
vides for no fixed sum, so the association votes 
on the amount of the annual awards at the 
meeting held in conjunction with the tourna- 
ment. 


The constitution also has a flexible pro- 
vision for judging procedures. For the past 
few years the coaches have been doing their 
own judging, each coach judges all entries ex- 
cept his own. Now the pressure of this system 
is not pleasant. It means that each judge must 
judge in both men and women’s divisions, and 
with the newly instituted men and women’s 
extemporaneous speaking divisions the 
coaches will be unduly burdened. For this 
reason it has been decided to bring in judges 
from outside the association for next year’s 
contest. We are not anchored to a fixed sys- 
tem; we can do pretty much as we please de- 
pending upon the pleasure of the members 
and upon the strength of the budget. 

The expenses of belonging to the association 
are not excessive. There is a fifteen dollar fee 
for each division. These fees cover the prize 
money, the trophy engraving, the programs, 
and the medals. We have rotating trophies, so 
there is no annual trophy expense other than 
engraving. The best feature of all is that there 
is no expense to the host school. 
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The nature of Professor Sorber’s commentary on the Province of the Plains tourna- 


ment of last spring should be refreshing for those who have sweltered during the 


heat of the past three months. 


A few paragraphs on the dust and snow... 


EDNA C. SORBER, Kansas Southwestern College 


Neither snow nor sleet—the Post Office 
department has nothing on the Province of 
the Plains. Where else could you find 
speakers running from a two-day car trip to 
a debate without changing their clothes— 
Hastings lost little of their dignity by arriv- 
ing at 11:00 to find the first round of debate 
starting at 11:00. After all, they'd had a 
comparatively easy trip—one slide into a 
ditch, one tire rubbed smooth by ice, one 
tire blown out, one unscheduled overnight 
stay in Holyoke, Colorado. There were wilder 
tales than theirs going the rounds at the 
meetings of the Province of the Plains at 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado, March 19 and 20. 

There was, for instance, the much shaken 
vice-governor, Charles Masten, of Emporio 
State, arriving six hours behind schedule, 
with his brave boys in tow. After battling 
Kansas dust, and pushing their car up at 
least one icy hill, they had gone through 
three Colorado road blocks where the police 
thought it would be safer if they stayed put. 

To top that, there were the five schools 
who stayed overnight in Yuma, Colorado, a 
small town bulging with stranded travelers 
filling the restaurants, the movie house, and 
private homes. McPherson, and Washburn 
came on Friday morning, but some of the 
others turned back, Ottowa’s story must be 
saved till last—theirs is the climax. 

Pittsburg and Southwestern had only dust 
to contend with. Somehow the fact that they 


The association seems to have been reason- 
ably successful in motivating the orators of 
the member schools. True, there are orators 
in any contest who fumble their lines, but 
there are also orators who do not. And these 
Minnesota orators have won their share in the 
Interstate Contest. The record is as follows: 
Carleton College: three firsts, six seconds, 
and one third; St. Olaf College: three firsts 
and one second; Hamline University: one 


couldn’t see the road or even the front of 
the car for long stretches at a time doesn’t 
sound so impressive as sliding on ice, To the 
dirty travelers, breathing through masks and 
wondering just where the ditches were, the 
trip was bad enough, however. 

Miss Lenore Ramsey of Wayne State 
Teachers pointed out the most significant 
statistic. As first to arrive, she made it ahead 
of the storm, By Thursday night, when only 
seven schools had checked in—including 
CSCE—she discovered that the only four 
women coaches planning to attend were al- 
ready present, while the men were mostly 
stranded along the way. 

By now it’s time for the climax—Ottawa’s 
two cars became separated somewhere in 
Northwestern Kansas—the coach and his 
passengers stayed all night in Yuma and the 
others stayed 18 hours in a snowdrift before 
the occupants were rescued, After four hours, 
their gas ran out and they had to keep warm 
with the extra clothes they had brought. 
Through a complicated maneuver, the coach 
went back from Yuma to the victims, turned 
them back to Ottawa, while his original pas- 
sengers hitchhiked the rest of the way to 
Greeley, arriving only a few hours before he 
returned, 

The debaters may not all have gone home 
thoroughly sold on their debating ability; 
but, they did all go home thoroughly sold 
on their powers of navigation and determi- 
nation. 


first and two seconds; Gustavus Adolphus 
College: one first and one second. Some of 
these are recent. St. Olaf placed first in the 
men’s division in 1950 and first in the women’s 
division in 1952, and Gustavus Adolphus 
placed first in the men’s division in 1953. 

The Minnesota State Oratorical Associa- 
tion, together with the forensic societies in 
these schools, has sustained interest in ora- 
tory in this state. 


Arlene Alexander. 


Debaters of the College of Puget Sound. Left to right: Shiela Ryan, Frank Johnson, Ronald Usher, and 


Chapter Notes 


COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND 


Four debaters for Washington Alpha estab- 
lished an enviable record during 1953-54. 
They participated in six tournaments, placing 
in the upper three in five and winning a total 
of nine trophies. 

Frank Johnson and Ronald Usher won first 
and Sheila Ryan and Arlene Alexander won 
second in the Province of the Northwest 
tournament. Johnson, sophomore, and Usher, 
freshman, are majoring in economics and 
business administration. Ryan, the number 
one trophy winner of the quartet, is a sopho- 
more and plans to become a high school 
teacher and debate coach. Alexander, fresh- 
man, has a record of three years of almost 
continuous wins in high school and college 
debating. 

The group assisted Dr. Charles T. Battin, 
debate coach, prepare the forensic picnic he 
held at his summer home on Fox Island in 





Puget Sound, May 16. The forensic squad of 
Pacific Lutheran College were guests at the 
picnic. The College of Puget Sound boat, ca- 
pacity of 30 people, made three trips from 
Narrows Marina dock to transport the pic- 
nickers to Fox Island. Games, barbecued food, 
and a PKD initiation ceremony filled the day. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


The school year 1953-54 was an active one 
for the Pi Kappa Deltans of Pacific Lutheran 
College. The events sponsored by the Epsilon 
chapter included a student congress, High 
School Debate Tournament, and a interna- 
tional debate. The student congress, an an- 
nual event, is attended by students from the 
surrounding high schools. During the com- 
petitive debate season, the squad obtained 
the permanent trophies of the St. Martin’s 
Rotation, St. Martin’s men and women di- 
vision, and the Linfield senior trophy. 
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The annual initiation which is held jointly 
with Alpha Psi Omega, the national drama 
honorary on campus, was held in May at the 
Greenwood Manor. The following graduating 
seniors were awarded inscribed cups: John 
Osburn, Janet Carson, John Val Rydgren and 
Edith Engel. Rydgren set a record at Pacific 
Lutheran with 16 firsts in intercollegiate 
forensics. The chapter is looking forward to 
the new year under the leadership of the 
following officers: John Holun, president; 
Tom Swindland, vice-president; Shirley 
Busching, recording secretary; Ruth Heino, 
corresponding secretary; and Joan Werle, 
interclub council representative. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


While speech work at Concordia College in 
Moorhead, Minnesota, has centered in Pi 
Kappa Delta activity since Minnesota Zeta 
became a member in 1934, “ancient history” 
of speech work reveals interclass and inter- 
society contests and a declamation contest in 
Norwegian which has been conducted up to 
the present day. Expense accounts from the 


1930’s show astounding fifty cent dinners and 
equally inexpensive lodging which explains 
how teams in earlier days could enjoy globe- 
trotting tactics associated with present day 
debate memories. Minnesota Zeta, launched 
under its first president Gabriel Hauge, now 
President Eisenhower’s economic advisor, 
has sponsored the Red River Valley debate 
tournament since 1933. Each year this group 
also sponsors the Tri-State High School de- 
bate tournament which has become a high 
point in the high school debate season in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 
The debate season for the Cobber teams last 
school year began with the Women’s Debate 
Tournament at St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minnesota. The Red River Valley Tourna- 
ment at Concordia was followed by the Rocky 
Mountain Speech Conference in Denver, 
Colorado, and the speech tournament at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. Following in quick succes- 
sion were the Lincoln Invitational Debate 
Tournament at the University of Nebraska, 
the Northwest Debate Tournament at St. 
Thomas College in Minneapolis, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Speech Tournament. 


Members of Pi Kappa Delta, Washington Epsilon Chapter, Pacific Lutheran College. 





Concordia College PKD members. Seated, left to right, 
Coach Aliwin D. Monson, Phyllis Burges, Jean Lovdok- 
ken. Standing, Clarence Cummins, LeRoy Ness, presi- 
dent of Minnesota Zeta, Roland Gandrud, Carl Lucky, 
Jr. Paul Dovre and Barbara Jones are not in the picture. 


Illinois College Debaters and Orators, left to right: 


Briick, John Schmidt. 


The men’s team composed of Ronald Gandrud 
and LeRoy Ness ended the season by winning 
all six rounds at the Pi Kappa Delta Provin- 
cial meet at River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Besides the eight Concordia students who 
have attained membership in Pi Kappa Delta, 
eight more speech enthusiasts began the first 
of the two years of speech participation re- 
quired by the Minnesota Zeta chapter for 
membership in Pi Kappa Delta. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Five members of Illinois Phi Chapter dur- 
ing 1953-54 carried on the tradition of 
forensics established at Little Illinois College 
by its famous alumnus, William Jennings 
Bryan. 

George Reilly, sophomore, placed first in 
the Illinois Oratorical Association, the Joint 
Missouri-Illinois Province and the Interstate 
Oratorical Association in men’s oratory. 
John Schmidt, sophomore, and Dave Briick, 
senior, were undefeated in the Illinois Debate 
League and the Joint Province Tournaments, 
receiving a rating of superior in each of their 
six debates in the Province. They also quali- 
fied for the West Point Tournament where 
they had a four and four record. Dan Carter, 


Dan Carter, John Woulfe, George Reilly, David 
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Initiation banquet, Buena Vista College. Seated, left to right: Gary Fiscus, Jean Moe, Vicki Morton, 
Bill Fahan, Paul Koebele, Donna Fraser, John Hanson, Kay Schumacher. Standing: Sally Braunschweig, 
Gladys Kuehl, director, Carroll Sowin, Joanne Baumann, Dix Lohman, Margaret Nicolaisen, Al Sinek, 


Jo Mill, Jay Shelp. 


junior, and John Woulfe, sophomore, received 
a superior rating in the Joint Province 
Tournament with a five and one debate re- 
cord. Carter and Briick hold the degree of 
Special Distinction while Schmidt, with a 
winning percentage of 70 in two years of de- 
bating looks forward to the same degree next 
year. Woulfe, in his first year won 58% of 
his debates. The sponsor of Illinois Phi is 
Professor Lloyd P. Dudley, director of foren- 
sics. 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


The Iowa Kappa Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta 
at Buena Vista College carried out an exten- 
sive program of speech activities during 1953- 
54 which included participation in eight inter- 
collegiate tournaments and numerous local 
speaking engagements. Members of the 
Speakers’ Bureau was especially active, ap- 
pearing before service clubs, PTA’s, and other 
community groups. The Iowa State forensic 
tournament was held on the Buena Vista 
Campus in March with the local chapter in 
charge of arrangements. 


The fourth annual high school forensics 
conference was a highly successful venture 
with 35 high schools from Northwest Iowa 
participating in discussion, debate, extemp- 





oraneous speaking, interpretative reading, 
and radio speaking. Advanced speech stu- 
dents, under the direction of Professor Gladys 
Kuehl, director of forensics, acted as judges 
and chairmen for the various events. 


Judging of high school declamatory and 
forensic contests throughout the season was 
also an important activity. 

The formal banquet for initiation of new 
members and installation of officers was held 
on May 11. Seven new members were init- 
iated. They are Sally Braunschweig, Gary 
Fiscus, Paul Koebele, Vicki Morton, Jay 
Shelp, Kay Schumacher and Al Sinek. 


New officers for 1954-1955 are, Paul 
Koebele, president; Gary Fiscus, vice-presi- 
dent; Kay Schumacher, secretary-treasurer; 
Vicki Morton, corresponding secretary. 


West Point Tournament 


Thirteen of the thirty-four teams partici- 
pating in the annual West Point debate 
tournament were from PKD schools. They 
were: San Diego State, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Washington State, 
Oklahoma Central State, Louisiana College, 
Nebraska Wesleyan, South Dakota State, 
Wisconsin State at Eau Claire, Augustana 
College, Illinois College, Illinois State Nor- 


mal, University of South Carolina, and Wake 
Forest. San Diego State and Oklahoma Cen- 
tral advanced to the semi-finals. 


NATIONTAL CONTEST IN 
PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


The Fourth Annual National Contest in 
public discussion this year will deal with the 
topic, “How can the American educational 
system best meet the needs of our society?” 

All colleges and universities in the United 
States are eligible to participate. A student 
“team” consists of four or five students, who 
must be full-time undergraduates. Entries 
should be sent to Dr. Wayne N. Thompson, 
University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, 
Illinois, by November 15, and the tapes should 
be ready for shipment by December 1. The 
entry fee is only two dollars. 

The contest consists of preparing a twenty- 
five minute round table and recording it on 
single-track sound recording tapes at a speed 
of 7% inches per second. These tapes are 
judged in regional centers with winners ad- 
vancing to semi-final contests. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


Two members of the Minnesota Delta, Russ 
Prickett and Jerry Jackson, brought the 1954 
Hamline debate season to a successful con- 
clusion by winning first place in the Upper 
Midwest Tournament at the University of 
Minnesota, April 9-10, and receiving a su- 
perior rating in the Upper Mississippi Prov- 
incial Tournament, April 13-15. 

Dick Johnson, Sally Gronner, Alice 
Skewes, Bob Michener, Mike Flynn, and Jim 
Lackore were initiated into PKD last May. 


HOPE COLLEGE 


The orators from Michigan Gamma enjoyed 
a very successful season during 1953-54. They 
participated in five state oratorical contests: 
men and women old line, men and women 
prose, and the Hearst Tournament of Orators, 
winning first place in four of them. K. Don 
Jacobusse placed first in two of the events and 
has spent the past summers in Spain as the 
Community Ambassador for the City of Hol- 
land and adjacent communities speaking on 
his experiences in Spain. 


Coach R. C. Nelson, Colorado A&M, congratulate 
in the Province of the Plains Tournament, Left tofen: 
Qucovsky, sweepstakes and debate; James Phelps, 


Women Superiors, Province of the Upper Mississ! 
Domaika, River Falls; Nancy Adams, St. Catheri 
Helmer, River Falls, 
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Superiors, Province of the Southeast Tournament. Seated, left to right: Jim Greene, Wake 
Forest; Helen Nash, Tennessee Tech; Joanne Aldridge, Appalachian Teachers; Mrs. John 
H, Melzer, Georgetown, Governor; Carwile Le Roy, Wake Forest; Bobbye Spears, Ten- 
nessee Tech. Middle Row: Gwendolyn Posey, Mississippi State College for Women; Dale 
Lindsay, Mississippi Southern; Minnie Jane Bowman and Kay Arant, Wake Forest; Laura 
Ann Wilber, Mississippi Southern; Virginia Pace, Mississippi State College for Women; 
Jane Dye, Tennessee Tech; Jo Ann Hardin, Appalachian Teachers. Back Row: Alex W. 
Nichols, Tennessee Tech; Joe R. Purdom, Centre; James N., Luton, Tennessee Tech; Forest 
Blount, Mississippi Southern. 


Men’s Superior Debaters, Province of the Upper Mississippi Tournament, Front Row, left 
to right: Ralph Zimmerman, Eau Claire; Clarence Cummings, Concordia; Wayne Tellek- 
sen, St, Olaf; Roger Witke, Simpson; Russ Prickett, Hamline; Larry Henneman, River 
Falls. Back Row: Norbert Tlachac, Eau Claire; Paul Dovre, Concordia; Frank Nelson, 
St. Olaf; James Alexander, Simpson; Jerry Jackson, Hamline; Jerry Murphy, River Falls. 





Province of the Upper Mississippi 


MARION E. HAWKINS, Governor 
Wisconsin State College at River Falls 


April 13-15, 1954 


Men’s Division Women’s Division 
SWEEPSTAKES 


1st Wisconsin State at Eau Claire Ist St. Olaf College 
2nd St. Olaf College 2nd Wisconsin State at Eau Claire 
3rd Wisconsin State at River Falls 3rd College of St. Catherine 


DEBATE 


Superior: Wisconsin State at Eau Claire, Concor- Superior: Wisconsin State at River Falls. 
dia College, Hamline University, Wisconsin Excellent: St. Olaf College, Teams I & II. 
State at River Falls, Simpson College, St. Olaf 
College. 

Excellent: Wisconsin State at Eau Claire, St. 

Mary’s College. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 


Superior: Norbert Tlachac, Wisconsin State at Superior: Nancy Adams, College of St. Catherine. 
Eau Claire, Wayne Telleksen, St. Olaf College. Excellent: Lois Cooper, St. Olaf College; Mar- 
Excelient: Ron Brown, Gustavus Adolphus Col- garet Helmer, Wisconsin State at Eau Claire. 
lege, Bill Schoenwetter, Wisconsin State at 
River Falls; Roger Witke, Simpson College; 
Ralph Zimmerman, Wisconsin State at Eau 
Claire. 


ORATORY 


Superior: Frank Nelson, St. Olaf College. Superior: Audrey Stolen, St. Olaf College. 
Excellent: Larry Henneman, Wisconsin State at Excellent: Nancy Adams, St. Catherine; Jean 
River Falls; Norbert Tlachac, Wisconsin State Hoard, Wisconsin State at Eau Claire. 
at Eau Claire. 


At the business meeting, a constitution was adopted for the Province and a committee ap- 
pointed to study problems of transportation to the National Convention at Redlands. 


Province of the Pacific 


DEAN F. McSLOY, Governor 
College of the Pacific 


April 8-10, 1954 


Twenty-nine colleges and universities participated in the invitational PKD Provincial tour- 
nament. This tournament was begun originally as an invitational tournament. The 1956 provin- 
cial, however, will be restricted to chapters of the Province of the Pacific. Ratings received by 
the province chapters were as follows: 


SCHOOL RATINGS 


Lower Division Upper Division 
Superior: San Diego State Superior: San Diego State, George Pepperdine 
Excellent: California Tech. College. 
Excellent: College of the Pacific. 





TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation to the National Convention at the University of Redlands is a 
major problem for many of us. Province governors have been asked to investigate 
the possible methods and report their results to their respective chapters. Emil 
Pfister, asociate editor of THE FORENSIC will have a report in the January issue. 
The following information has been secured: 

Round trip by train, coach, from Atlanta, Georgia, to Colton, California (seven 
miles from Redlads) is approximately $115.00. Some of the railroads in the East and 
North offer Group Economy Fares for parties of three or more which means about 
a 25%, saving on round trip fares. The Provinces of Illinois and Missouri report a 
chartered 50-passenger airplane from St. Louis is approximately $130.00 per person. 


MEN’S DEBATE 
Superior: California Tech. Superior: San Diego State, College of the Pacific. 


WOMEN’S DEBATE 


Superior: San Diego State. Superior: George Pepperdine College. 
Excellent: George Pepperdine College. 


WOMEN’S EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 


Superior: Susan Vanderlaan, College of the Pa- Excellent: Jennie Jo Warriner, San Diego State. 
cific, 


Excellent: Elynor Moskowitz, San Diego State. 


MEN’S EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 


Excellent: Ed Gray, College of the Pacific. Excellent: Sheldon Nicolaysen, College of the 
Pacific. 


MEN’S ORATORY 


Excellent: Paul Egertson, George Pepperdine Superior: Othal Lakey, George Pepperdine Col- 
College. lege. 


WOMEN’S ORATORY WOMEN’S IMPROMPTU 
Superior: Aida Picaizen, San Diego State. Superior: Aida Picaizen, San Diego State; Carol 
Excellent: Sara Longman, San Diego State. Sneed, Redlands University; Helen Bustard, 
George Pepperdine College. 
MEN’S IMPROMPTU 


Excellent: Bernard Segal, U.C.L.A.; Matt Strauss, 
San Diego State. 





Dr. Harvey CROMWELL 


Pror. CHARLES MASTEN 


Meet the 
Governors 


Dr. Harvey Cromwell 


Dr. Harvey Cromwell, Governor of the 
Province of the Southeast is head of the de- 
partment of speech at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women. He is editor of THe Forensic, 
a charter member of Oklahoma Eta, and is 
beginning his twenty-fifth year as a member 
of PKD. He received the B.S. degree from 
Oklahoma East Central, the M.A. from Okla- 
homa University, and the Ph.D. from Purdue 
University. 

Governor Cromwell has been active in 
forensics and debate since his freshman year 
in high school. Experience includes teaching 
speech in Oklahoma High Schools, insurance 
salesman, head of the department of speech at 
McMurry College, coordinator of instructor 
training for the Army Air Forces Technical 
Command, coach of men’s debate at Purdue 
University, and summer visiting professor of 
speech at the University of Mississippi and 
Northern Michigan State College of Educa- 
tion. His major hobby is fishing. 


Prof. Charles Masten 


Governor Charles Masten of the Province of 
the Plains is assistant professor of speech and 
debate coach at Kansas State Teachers at Em- 
poria. Educated in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia, he is a graduate of the University of 
Redlands where he received the B.A. and the 
M.A. degrees. He has had additional study at 
Claremont Graduate College and is currently 
on leave of absence to complete work on the 
Ph.D. at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

During the five years, Governor Masten has 
been at Kansas State Teachers, his debate 
squads have consistently ranked high in state, 
regional, and national competition. Both his 
men and women debaters were undefeated in 
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the Kalamazoo National Convention. A vet- 
eran of the navy, he has taught speech in the 
Antelope Valley High School and Junior Col- 
lege in California and for six months was em- 
ployed as a speech teacher in a prison. His 
experience has included work as a structural 
steel sub-contractor and a builder of houses. 
He has worked in Alaska and is the inventor 
of a car cooler. 


Dr. Eugene Moulton 


Dr. Eugene Russell Moulton, Governor of 
the Province of the Pacific, is debate coach and 
head of the department of speech at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. He came to Redlands fol- 
lowing the retirement of Dr. E. R. Nichols, 
Sr. 

Prior to his moving to California, he served 
as chairman of the department of speech at 
Carroll College, Wisconsin, and as a teaching 
fellow at Western Reserve University where 
he completed the requirements for the B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. His freshman and 
sophomore years were spent at Kent State 
University. 

Speech activities have been a central part 
of Governor Moulton’s life since he partici- 
pated in his first oratory contest when he was 
in the eighth grade. He has held various of- 
fices in PKD both in Wisconsin and California. 
As host to the 1955 National Convention of Pi 
Kappa Delta, he extends a cordial invitation 
to all PKD’s to attend and “spend a first trial 
week in Heaven next April.” 

Hobbies include golf and stamp collecting. 


Prof. Cedric L. Crink 


Professor Cedric L. Crink, Governor of the 
Province of the Lower Mississippi, has served 
as associate professor of speech at Oklahoma 
Southwestern State College since 1947. He 
received the B.S. degree from Nebraska State 
Teachers at Peru and the M.A. from the 
State University of Iowa. Additional graduate 
study has been conducted at the Yale Univer- 
sity School of the Theatre and at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Experience includes four 
years as technical director of the Resident 
Theatre and the Harner Conservative of Mu- 
sic, Kansas City, Missouri; speech and Eng- 
lish teacher at St. Louis Normandy High 
School; director of speech at Culver-Stockton 
College, head of the department of speech at 
Weathmorth Military Academy, and three 
years as American Red Cross Field director 
with twenty-five months spent in England. 





Dr. EuGeNE Mouton 


Pror, Cepric L. CRINK 
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The 
President’s Page 


The beginning of the year is the time to make plans for 
the year, plans which include all the forensic activities 
to be sure, but which, above all else, include our National 
Convention to be held at Redlands, California, April 4-8, 
1955. 

Of course, many schools have already started work on 
arranging for a full delegation. I hope that yours is one of 
those schools. But if it isn’t, now is the time to get under- 
way. In any case, one group that has been hard at work already is your National 
Council. Meeting at Ada, Oklahoma, during the last week in August, the Council 
set up a tentative convention program, appointed contest and convention com- 
mittees, and allocated the necessary finances from the national treasury. (You 
might be interested in knowing, incidentally, that your national treasury spends 
from $5,000 to $7,000 for a National Convention. It is the largest single item for 
which your initiation fees go. The other important items in the budget are the 
publication of THe Forensic and the operation of the office of the secretary- 
treasurer. The moral of all this is obvious too: come to California next spring 
and get your share of your money which is being expended on the Convention!) 

The big problem at California, naturally, is going to be the extra cost in trans- 
portation that meeting on the West Coast will necessitate. But the word is that 
several provinces are already making plans to overcome that handicap. The 
Northwest Province, for example, is planning on a 100% attendance. And in 
case you are inclined to say, “Why not? That’s easy for them, because they are 
already on the Coast,” let me point out that the average round-trip mileage to 
Redlands for the schools in this province is 2,647 miles. How many of the schools 
which attended our Convention at Kalamazoo had a greater distance than that? 
And, as already reported, the Provinces of Missouri and Illinois are cutting the 
costs by chartering a plane jointly. 

This whole business of transportation is so vital, that the National Council 
voted to ask the Governors of the several provinces to serve as “Transportation 
Coordinators” for their respective provinces, or to appoint someone in the pro- 
vince to serve in their places. Individuals who have bright ideas on how to get to 
Redlands are, therefore, urged to communicate with the governors of their pro- 
vinces. Perhaps chartering a bus is the answer to your situation. Do you have 
novel and effective ways to raise funds for the trip? If so, others would like to 
learn of them. Write the Forensic; editor Cromwell will be delighted to print 
your suggestions. Two years ago, for instance, one chapter hired out as baby- 
sitters and turned the proceeds into a chapter travel fund. So, what are we wait- 
ing for? Let’s get busy. 
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From the 
Secretary’s Desk 


The office of the secretary which has been in temporary 
quarters since last August is now located in room 309 
Science Hall, East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 
During August, a permanent arrangement was made 
which will make possible quicker service from this office. 
East Central has been generous in providing additional 
equipment and student help. You are invited to visit the 
office at any time. 

The National Council, in its biannual meeting in August, voted to return to a 
five day convention for 1955 because of the extra features that will be available 
at the Redlands Convention. Many predict that the added motivation of the con- 
vention in California will result in one of the best conventions we have ever held 
and also in a renewal of interest in forensic activities throughout the entire 
year. 

Pi Kappa Delta memberships follow a two year cycle with an upswing in the 
year of the National Convention. Although new members this year were about 
the same as two years ago income from fees was over a thousand dollars more 
due to the increase in the membership fee from five to seven dollars. It was pos- 
sible to pay all bills for the year from current income, the expense of moving the 
office, printing new constitutions, and other expenses that will not be incurred 
next year. 

A tabulation of the applications of new members reveals that Pi Kappa Delta 
is still largely a debaters fraternity as almost 90% of the new members were for 
the order of debate or the order of debate and oratory in combination even 
though the constitution provides for the qualification of new members through 
other methods. 

Less than ten per cent of the chapters took advantage of the free honorary 
membership allowed for the year. Why not a speaker of the year award with an 
honorary membership given in recognition for outstanding service in the field 
of speech in the local community. Several chapters have used this as a public 
relations medium. 

Twelve chapters initiated ten or more new members while thirty initiated from 
seven to ten new members. Forty chapters were responsible for over half of the 
total of new members for the year. Had the same ratio been maintained for all 
chapters the membership for the year would have been more than 1600 instead 
of less than half of that number. 

Do you have a change in sponsor? Help us keep the mailing list up to date by 
reporting changes in sponsorship as soon as possible. Delays in correspondence 
often result when Pi Kappa Delta mail is sent to someone who is no longer on the 
campus. 

Have you ordered your supplies for the year? Delays may be avoided next 
spring if you send your requests for application forms for new members, key 
order blanks, rituals and constitutions early this year. 
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Report of the 1954 


National Questions Committee 


LARRY Norton, Bradley University 


The results of the vote on the National 
Discussion and Debate Topics for 1954-55 
are listed below as announced on August 15, 
1954. Each first-place vote counted as five 
points, each second-place as four points, each 
third-place as three points, each fourth place 
as two points, and each fifth-place as one 
point. Thus the topic in each list receiving 
the highest total vote was chosen as the offi- 
cial question. 


DEBATE 
Rank Vote 


Ist Resolved, that the United States should 
extend diplomatic recognition to the 
Communist Government of China ..... 939 

2nd Resolved, That the present agricultural 
price support program is beneficial to 
the American people ................6. 848 


3rd Resolved, That the United States should 
assume the responsibility for stopping 
Communism in Southeast Asia ........ 781 


4th Resolved, That the Communist Party in 
the United States should be outlawed 761 


5th Resolved, That the Federal Government 
should subsidize the higher education 
GF superior stents «nc ccscccssscss 709 


DISCUSSION 


Ist How can the American Educational Sys- 
tem best meet the needs of our society? 970 


2nd How can we preserve and strengthen our 


basic American freedoms? ............ 849 
3rd What revisions should be made in the 

United Nations Charter? .............. 795 
4th What should be done to raise world liv- 

EE Ee Pe 682 


5th How can we most effectively use atomic 
energy? 


The basic procedures which govern the work 
of the national questions committee are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) The SAA Committee on Intercollegiate De- 
bate and Discussion Activities is composed 
of one member from each of the four coop- 
erating forensic societies—Delta Sigma Rho, 

Phi Rho Pi, Pi Kappa Delta, and Tau Kappa 

Alpha—one member appointed by the Speech 


Association of America and one member ap- 
pointed by president of the American 
Forensic Association. The chairmanship of 
the committee rotates among the four forensic 
societies and the SAA and AFA appointees. 


(2) Each committee member is responsible for 
polling the chapters of the organization which 
he represents. All suggestions for topics must 
be submitted to committee members not later 
than the May date set by the committee. 
(May 15th this year.) 


(3) The committee members must meet during 
the months of May or June to decide on top- 
ics and phrase the questions for discussion 
and the propositions for debate. 

The debate propositions and discussion ques- 
tions are submitted for preferential vote not 
later than August first to all chapters of the 
four forensic organizations and to a repre- 
sentative number of the nonaffiliated schools. 
If circumstances require a change during the 
season, the committee may, by a two-thirds 
vote, alter the wording or move to a second 
choice proposition or question. Individual 
chapters or schools are encouraged to write 
their reactions to the propositions or ques- 
tions to members of the committee as the 
foresnic year progresses. 

The four cooperating forensic societies agree 
to use the SAA questions as their official 
propositions for debate and discussion for the 
college year. This does not prevent individual 
schools or groups of schools from debating or 
discussing more than one question during 
the school year; but it does mean that none 
of the four societies would select a different 
question. 

The topics must be announced by Septem- 
ber 10th. 


Working under these regulations, the fol- 
lowing committee members met and phrased 
the topics listed above: Larry Norton, Brad- 
ley University, Pi Kappa Delta; Robert Gun- 
derson, Oberlin College, Speech Association 
of America; Austin J. Freeley, Boston Uni- 
versity, American Forensic Association; T. 
Earle Johnson, University of Alabama, Tau 
Kappa Alpha; Winston Brembeck, University 
of Wisconsin, Delta Sigma Rho; and Glenn L. 
Jones, Chairman, Pueblo Junior College, Phi 
Rho Pi. 
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The regulations under which the commit- 
tee operates prevent issuing any official in- 
terpretation by the committee, nor is any 
organization or individual so authorized. The 
right of interpretation rests with those who 
debate the question. The committee has at- 
tempted to phrase questions broad in scope in 


order to encourage thorough analysis and in- 
vestigation and to give the advantage to those 
students doing the more extensive and intel- 
ligent work. The committee members hope 
that the topics chosen, by rather substantial 
margins, will provide a stimulating and prof- 
itable forensic experience for all participants. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


Fees paid and keys ordered July 1, 1953, to July 31, 1954 


Alabama 

Alabama College 

Spring Hill College 
Arizona 

Arizona State, Tempe 
Arkansas 

Ouachita College 


Arkansas State College .................. 


California 
Relands 
California Institute of Technology 
College of the Pacific 
UCLA 
Pepperdine 
San Diego State 
Pasadena 

Colorado 
Colorado A and M 
Colorado State College of Education 
Western State 

Florida 
John B. Stetson 

Georgia 
University of Georgia-Athens ............ 
University of Georgia-Atlanta 

Idaho 
College of Idaho 
Idaho State 

Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan 
Rd icy Ghd ance eden tua eer veaeen 


Illinois State Normal University 
North Central 
Shurtleff 
Wheaton 
ES Sacce Siusae yrds ekearcueee s 
Augustana 
RE cnt. coeG cdugwiecen nt rev eKdew tends 
Northern State Teachers 
Illinois College 
The Principia 

Eastern State 


Fees Keys Total Refund 
& Certificates 
-.. 33.00 6.95 39.95 
.. 5.00 5.00 
-.. 40.00 27.38 67.38 
-.. 49.00 49.00 5.00 
-.. 30.00 46.27 76.27 50 
.. 14.00 14.00 
_.. 49.00 49.00 
-.. 63.00 63.00 
-.. 15.00 15.00 1.00 
-.. 49.00 18.29 67.29 
-.. 49.00 18.89 67.89 
-.. 250.00 19.30 269.30 
-.. 20.00 20.00 
-.. 21.00 11.51 32.51 
... 30.00 26.55 56.55 
-.. 170.00 72.69 142.69 
-.. 14.00 14.00 
-.. 49.00 9.76 58.76 86 
-.. 42.00 42.00 
-.. 10,00 10.00 
-.. 28.00 24.73 52.73 42 
-.. 21.00 19.38 40.38 
-.. 68.00 87.67 155.67 
-.. 14.00 14.00 
-.. 21,00 21.00 
2 15.71 15.71 
-.. 63.00 56.62 119.62 


CHAPTER REPORTS—Continued 


Fees paid and keys ordered July 1, 1953, to July 31, 1954 


Fees Keys Total Refund 
Illinois (Continued) & Certificates 
ES Gare waivcvevcwexkene cane seeks 28.00 5.68 33.68 
Southern Illinois University ................ 28.00 16.17 44.17 1.21 
EN occ kieccc puch eiAcaessnaacnse eae 14.00 12.08 26.08 
Indiana 
EI MOUEIOIED o.civiccencvcvscrdviendescVenewes 
Iowa 
Doss sa gavasasubeasaavtenas eens 56.00 35.69 91.69 7.00 
EN. ann6 54k peek y ay BRE Acmen eas caies 49.00 49.00 
MND Ka vinco huss b SAAD EER KASS CORRE EA 42.00 42.00 
BS Cane hn cw wchinnaneedTer eer paeicee ye 49.00 4.00 53.00 
a eer er rere 
PUG TIIVONUEAY onic cscvecsssccwccvcces 14.00 14.00 
ca UGa nuh bicceieune Cees edeunesenaeain 
Pe BE GOTO o.oo occ cccdecrccesvcens 
DE cAGC ENDS N Sc che sees aehewnsaeneoresnne 
CE ssh Acuenskn kee bane sAeNedae bee 
SIND ir-docnik ole Sereh xe Ageb uaa ae ani 49.00 37.44 86.44 
Kansas 
I cep n crs q orice cased CSseGanene caw sine ti 28.00 18.48 46.48 
ns adie GAs tesa R Eke ORES 63.00 16.86 79.86 
NN icin wh ReEORED Eanes eeenees 56.00 56.00 
Kansas State Teachers-Emporia ............ 35.00 54.70 89.70 
PON. cc.205 ccanevasneereasasess 
Kansas State Teachers-Pittsburgh .......... 14.00 14.00 
eer LCL. homie. ex Twa ak ha wea swe 
ER Nea anh ods cas aueh se ener Rema nena 15.75 15.75 
PE. Nadu nuweiNbucarsS ectdesviewseesaeebe 
IND. Cee Nicsiwesseeccdwbencvnss 63.00 44.02 107.02 56 
CE 2 Cate tna othe kcbegw ee Reew airs 28.00 28.00 
I see nen win ee LURE AES SRRNSND 42.00 42.00 
Kentucky 
ree ere ee re rere re 61.00 5.50 66.50 
NN eee reek neccenyiaswaanbee san’ 10.00 10.00 
RE TINE, os 5 cinwnvescsccsmasvenecss 
Louisiana 
I IN ig cate as eG swstnehoebasce 
SD: incon s ae vcaseosRiwsnsensis 
Louisiana Polytechnic .................0206- 98.00 39.43 137.43 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute ........... 7.00 7.00 
Northwestern State College ................. 49.00 49.00 
Maine 
University of Maine ...... SAGE ERE Aas EH 49.00 5.27 54.27 
Michigan 
i OLE TT ETOP OL EET 28.00 28.00 
kkk adie hci aise ele ds eeemnn wee Kia 35.00 35.00 
RI hie ihn s a Kao nhs oeanis delete 70.00 53.48 123.48 30.00 
Michigan State Normal ..................55: 49.00 67.81 116.81 
SER.. (c325 le ain cas is binhba cain ce nee ewe a 21.00 12.09 33.09 
Central Michigan College of Education ...... 49.00 23.50 72.50 
Minnesota 
cca cee ten eene casa eae ee 21.00 21.00 
EN Ria is A aks Aka RRR HAs Renae 42.00 29.78 71.78 1.73 
eR NE licks vatacnnenneees 
PS. chara saa e0's pn hols ubemned Woe bawrnd 49.00 49.00 
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CHAPTER REPORTS—Continued 


Fees paid and keys ordered July 1, 1953, to July 31, 1954 


Fees 
Minnesota (Continued) & Certificates 
ST Ris a blued Daa iate S ig eed wel wed ee RECN 28.00 
Re sols cou cacti duesaneaperwene 35.00 
ee eee er eee 35.00 
INE inca wevudinasceeaeescteeaaneunes 
Mississippi 
ta voceidonaneeeehiatickcwlen enews 
DE EE ic Ga cca eaksackeceuenRiae 24.00 
State College for Women ................... 65.00 
eee ee errr 51.00 
Missouri 
IM eats ha 5 a ee wou ay ae ee’ 21.00 
NE I, es ely cakucereenrnehede wen 21.00 
na panei ieee Waekecuee 49.00 
SI ac Wode nds dvncec¥eewenees 7.00 
Central Missouri State ........cccccsccscess 21.00 
Northeastern Missouri Teachers ............. 
Southeastern State College ................. 35.00 
DINN, WOUMIN yk vais ea dendaccceqdeadccnen 
ERPS Ny errr rT rer rere rice 
MEE, Ccdpud sea evacon clacrnidons cabaccadas 
Jo Sas bos cy csatdtiesg reeedenenwewen 7.00 
Montana 
IN csc uc cudeuseceweveweanwees 28.00 
North Carolina 
ME sie ba van ncche ues uCepere eke 47.00 
RUE TED, civnd de dccsvasnusccumnenwas dul 42.00 
PIII oc biGacewuey sda coves couhancenen 42.00 
Nebraska 
PE, WOUND oo dic cvccccnccsusesevces 
os ey redder ewan wae eens’ 
PE SEE ieee sacatanecenescuanen 
Kearney State Teachers ................+:: 77.00 
UENO MII sie ccncccvasdceeccees 
Waie Bint TORGMOE cg. ook cc ccc cccwnecess 35.00 
EE MAD is cduaidecientcxendeuenaden 21.00 
Ohio 
Es ot can cater wa tame 21.00 
CE inn codoe venus ieeex Oe eaweenie aires 
REE Ate cadce essen wentwd ad te enmamenene 
Res ue ook ae cw ucdaaleadwale Caren’ 
I 6820s sc ovn eit aade ee Vaciees COE SERKES 15.00 
Petr r st? 2.) ccc vicauneikeerekuare deter 28.00 
ST EE. fy. vsluible tstuivats odaens nadawhs 56.00 
IS utes wed Coed cua Ras We ccoaeelb eaten es 7.00 
Oklahoma 
I A PEM ss vcs Uandicvee eenriedoens 
ri ad aca cuales ube a COEN 
MND co cicddavdstavecsnceteuees 42.00 
Oklahoma City University .................. 14.00 
ho ia. Gsd cde cease caeeeenemnacns 42.00 
NN PPPOE OPT E TCT OTe Tree 5.00 
I alo reg tn coin wens Sie agate ene 15.00 
Riis aad h ai cvs p.tcds Kaede ReeeenKes 91.00 
IN II oo dra x cinch weine de wedawwne 
I MIUIOD ico cectns cotecccenieeacees 22.50 


Keys 


6.00 


6.71 


18.00 
42.17 


18.30 


11.38 
11.00 


23.50 


4.25 


50.88 
24.80 
3.82 


34.18 


50.62 


14.12 
5.00 


4.70 
22.79 


10.68 
64.97 


Total 


28.00 
41.00 
35.00 

6.71 


42.00 
107.17 
51.00 


39.30 
21.00 
49.00 
18.38 
32.00 


58.50 


4.25 
7.00 


28.00 


97.88 
66.80 
45.82 


111.18 


35.00 
71.62 


28.70 


15.00 
42.12 
61.00 

7.00 


42.00 
18.70 
64.79 
5.00 
25.68 
155.97 


22.50 


Refund 


1.38 


1.50 

















CHAPTER REPORTS—Continued 


Fees paid and keys ordered July 1, 1953, to July 31, 1954 


Fees Keys Total 
& Certificates 
Oregon 
Linfield ..... PeeekSeseN eerMeieaRen teheesees 7.00 6.60 13.60 
EN nr chs can keseeehek eas 21.00 21.00 
Pennsylvania 
MEN 35 5c. o sai phone ieies ISERIES eRERS 15.00 15.00 
ce a Spay seb ebS4 aba eke b ORS 
South Carolina 
University of South Carolina ............... 40.00 22.15 62.15 
South Dakota 
SN NIN oc ons coe cvnwrescdeveu ene 
MIE, fg RS has Lucie eh akin sae Swe ha wWe 
I BE ae oi sic gece oes Weso ke 21.00 21.00 
EE MI OG os ind visas sc ssbb aiese e's 53.67 53.67 
IRIE ht oo ty An ce oe eleaeae 30.00 38.46 68.46 
BOOUEOTT: TORCMOTS. 22 vn cccccscccccesscccsecs 
SI 6S cabo osc ekki ou SN oRnee Reis 28.00 28.00 
Tennessee 
EE ree. oh aN haga beau eee 42.00 28.10 70.10 
ee ee ee ee 
SN ors ccna bee cob sb os SORA DO oee 25.52 25.52 
Tennessee Polytechnic ....................: 70.00 70.05 140.05 
III, goss ci cia vss basen cnnedicseecien 12.00 12.00 
Py ND oo cb ais tsaaesonaswe ween 42.00 44.63 86.63 
Texas 
N55 iti sh valesacodedvavees 28.00 28.00 
I 5c oa 4 5 a:5.0'6lp 0:00 Sinese baseman 10.00 10.00 
BERTH TORPGMIOMIOFIOE 20k ccc ctcnccccnces 42.00 42.00 
I oo tn oo ci ices eg bie sc hele ga 14.00 14.00 
ce kicain 40h nln no aen Os 
RN Soe yas ack keaeeee 
7 Ri Sen es ee ere rrr emer. 124.00 39.40 163.40 
IN red av ae 68a SOARES ROw EN 
NE TIRE. nok i oie s cc cccceciscccenes 40.00 12.90 52.90 
NN NR ois ct ans o 40s eeu ctwanants 35.00 35.00 
IT ar dass cpa Meee aes 15.00 15.00 
Pe IR Sn Sn Soiddcecasecsccsadecdes 50.00 10.13 60.13 
Washington 
College of Puget Sound .................... 77.00 5.69 82.69 
PE ooo van aga edins sdk os case es 30.75 30.75 
State College of Washington ................ 70.00 51.40 121.40 
IN heck ince kescakwbsiha<kax creas 21.00 21.00 
ee NE oe ee ok ie uve wetaulewweth 63.00 66.77 129.77 
ef rr 56.00 47.79 103.79 
Re MN ge oe ios oa 5 oe bin ers SQM RS 45.00 45.00 
West Virginia 
West Virginia Wesleyan .................... 
PESTER i Crit gr Prcmred Cari ert tae 6.60 6.60 
Wisconsin 
NT 2 Niniics awe heh oacawaee caer ieEs hows 42.00 42.00 
MD SiS NS ho eae ce oy. bins beak eas Ei 
Wisconsin State-River Falls ................ 56.00 46.75 102.75 
Wisconsin State-Whitewater ................ 21.00 21.00 
Wisconsin State-Eau Claire ................. 84.00 84.00 
I IE ican Cake oneexsaveeayaceaus 73.00 159.00 232.00 
I IID os oc cv otis dkchvene panan 124.00 124.00 
NE Rois buiwis ash ced kaw hashed Sm 4,756.50 2,285.36 7,041.86 





Refund 


3.15 


3.51 


97 


62 


5.49 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Aug. 1, 1953, and Sunday July 31, 1954 


Balance, July 31, 1953 .........000. 
Fees and Certificates .............. 
its Doncr cuwdrs bee ceuN eines o 
MS GE MUTI ark oc cccnceencnecs 
NE NE aca creek as aks ane edad Re 


NE x siatc un cckvl xtaeey eee 
ee eee eee 


Offices—secretarial help and supplies 


Debate Question Committee ........ 
Office moving expense .............. 
Westfall Memorial Fund ............ 
GE MUNI. os patience sdadvivcce ses 


CEE DOMME eves cveckscteseese 
Flowers (Mrs. Finley) .............. 
Balance, July 31, 1954 .............. 


Checking Account ................. 
PEI hc cvduktadvndacatscncens« 
United States Saving Bonds ........ 
Colorado State Normal Bonds ....... 
Accounts Receiveable .............. 
MINIIONAD Cun Fie nck oe ceata cy pentdais 


To Whom It May Concern: 


This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of Pi Kappa Delta 
Fraternity for the period beginning August 1, 1953, and ending July 31, 1954. 

The statement above prepared in conjunction with Prof D. J. Nabors, according to 
established form, is an accurate report of the financial status of the organization as of 


this date. 


she Caan gationa sees scMee A EGhee he eNare Maree aces 2,223.37 
SUAESSs AeA MORDEUNELERLRW URN AGe Raa Eaeee 6.12 
RT TT TR eT Re eT 1,818.81 


Receipts 


Sv tCb wt ecoceesonaycaqmneduredeeNeeyrcancewuee $2,310.04 
CETTE CTT RTT ET CECE CEE rere 4,756.50 
cise PiernewasennsUimeeatearseratenlatwaunees 12.00 
QURPER OR Malt Vuh WeCkSMMEOADE REP KRG EU ERAS Keen 2,285.36 
Ks Siku ots ae OuenE tees eed caee aretha e camiees 7.88 


eR awes Gubeee ASHER RCE RNS MeRd eres MeRReeeean $9,371.78 





as encsacewewemnn ganas HERG waae seman ees $9,371.78 





VEGeneedever adeNesbemeeduds Mea aee mean emer ass 7.88 


R. B. Harris, Auditor 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


Kansas—Continued 


Xi—Bethel College, North Newton 
Omicron—McPherson College, McPherson 


KENTUCKY 
Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Beta—Centre College, Danville 
Gamma—Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Owensboro 


LOUISIANA 

Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville 

Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport 

Delta—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

Gamma—Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

Epsilon—Northwestern State College, Natch- 
itoches 


MAINE 
Beta—University of Maine, Orono 


MICHIGAN 

Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 

Gamma—Hope College, Holland 

Delta eo State College, East Lansing 

Epsilon—Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti 

Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit 

Theta—Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mount Pleasant 


MINNESOTA 
Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul 
Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield 
Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 

Peter 

Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Zeta—Concordia College, Moorhead 
Eta—College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Theta—St. Mary's College, Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson 

Beta—Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege 

Gamma—Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus 

Delta—Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg 


MISSOURI 
Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton 
Gamma—cCentral College, Fayette 
Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty 
Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton 
Eta—Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg 
Theta—N. E. Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville 
Iota—Southeastern State College, Cape 
Girardeau 
Lambda—Missvuri Valley College, Marshall 
Mu—tTarkio College, Tarkio 
Nu—Drury College, Springfield 
Xi—Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Omicron—St. Louis University, St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA 

Alpha — Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln 

Gamma—Doane College, Crete 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings 
Zeta—State Teachers College, Kearney 
Theta—University of Omaha, Omaha 
Iota—State Teachers College, Wayne 
Kappa—Midland College, Fremont 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Beta—Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Epsilon—Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone 


OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta 


Ridin’ the Provinces 


Dear PKD’s: 

Well, another summer vacation has en- 
tered the pages of history and we are again 
at the beginning of a new school year. A year 
full with its promise and challenge for a more 
responsive living. A year that will be historic 
in PKD—the first national convention to be 
held on the West Coast. A year that can well 
mean fulfillment of your intercollegiate 
forensic goals. Goals that are not measured 
by the number of wins and losses, but in- 
stead, that are measured by the abilities to 
think clearly and to speak effectively. Has 
there been a time when there was greater 
need for clear, logical, unemotional thinking 
and speaking? Have we had a debate proposi- 
tion that is a greater challenge for thorough 
analysis and sincere arguments? Thousands 
of college students and more thousands of 
Americans will debate and hear debated the 
question of extending diplomatic recognition 
to Communist China. Dare we do less than 
handle this question as citizens of a democ- 
racy? As I see it, this is more than just an- 
other school year. Let’s make it the greatest 


in the history of PKD and of intercollegiate 
debate and forensics. 


I HEAR 


WILLIAM H. STITES is the new director 
of forensics at Arizona Beta. He writes that 
Arizona State will continue as a full active 
member of PKD and will make every attempt 
to maintain the cooperative record estab- 
lished by past-governor of the Province of 
the Pacific DEAN McSLOY. WILLIAM 
SCHRIER, chairman of the speech depart- 
ment, Michigan Gamma, is on a year leave of 
absence to accept a teaching position in the 
University of California’s Far East Command 
Program. He will teach 8-week speech 
courses for service personnel stationed in 
Korea, Japan, Okinawa, and Guam. HELEN 
HARTON is acting head of the speech depart- 
ment during Dr. Schrier’s absence. ORMAND 
J. DRAKE, a PKD from Michigan State, has 
been promoted from chairman of the speech 
department and assistant dean of the Uni- 
versity College of Arts and Science, New 
York University, to assistant secretary of the 
university. JAMES ROBINSON, director of 
the Oklahoma speech and drama services, the 
University of Oklahoma, has prepared a 
handbook for the Oklahoma High School 
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Speech League that is an excellent contribu- 
tion toward a stronger speech program for 
the high schools of Oklahoma as well as an 
excellent guide for directors of other state 
programs. Many of you will remember Jim 
as the coach, for some 15 years, of those fine 
debaters and forensic speakers from Okla- 
homa Northeastern State. WILLIAM S. 
SMITH, PKD from Louisiana Epsilon, now 
director of forensics at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, is the new governor of the Southern 
regional of AFA; MARY LOUISE GEH- 
RING, Mississippi Southern, is secretary- 
treasurer. WOFFARD GARDNER, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, is the new president of the 
Eastern regional of AFA. DAVID SHEPARD, 
past director of forensics at Minnesota Delta, 
is now a member of the speech staff at Indi- 
ana Ball State Teachers. THEADORE 
SMITH, who has been taking graduate work 
at the University of Missouri, is the new di- 
rector of forensics at Hamline University. 
WAYNE HANNABG, Illinois Phi, ’53, has been 
awarded the Root-Tilden Scholarship at New 
York University with a stipend of $2300 a 
year. Joe debated four years at Illinois Col- 
lege, participated in the national convention 
at Oklahoma A&M and Kalamazoo, and 
earned the degree of Special Distinction. At 
present, he is a Fulbright Scholar from Illi- 
nois at Bordeaux, France, where he is study- 
ing public law. A. H. BURROUGHS, who 
directed debate from 1934-41 and established 
a chapter of PKD at Northwestern Nebraska 
Teachers is dean of the graduate school at 
Northern Michigan College of Education. 

Special recognition and congratulations 
should be extended the Province of the Pa- 
cific for its 100% chapter participation in its 
province tournament. On the basis of infor- 
mation received in my office, this is the only 
province tournament which was attended by 
all chapters. 

April 4-8 will be here almost before we 
know it. Don’t let the date catch you at home. 
Begin your plans now for attending the Na- 
tional Convention at the University of Red- 
land. It is actually no farther from your sec- 
tion to the West Coast than it is from the West 
Coast to your section and those West Coast 
schools have been attending National Con- 
ventions faithfully for a long time. Let’s 
match—beat—their record. See you at Red- 
land’s in April! 

Don’t forget to send me news of your plans, 
activities, actives, and alumni. 

Your editor. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


Ohio—Continued 


Eta—Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green 

Iota—Kent State University, Kent 

OKLAHOMA 

Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater 

Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa 

Gamma—Oklahoma_ Baptist University, 
Shawnee 

Epsilon—Oklahoma City University, Okla- 
homa City 

Eta—East Central State College, Ada 

Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant 

Iota—Central State College, Edmond 

a ek University, Enid 

Lambda—Northeastern State College, Tah- 
lequah 

rene State College, Weather- 
or 


OREGON 
Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville 
Beta—Lewis and Clark College, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City 
Gamma—Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Zeta—University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Alpha — Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell 

Beta—Huron College, Huron 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton 
Delta—S. D. State ne Brookings 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
Zeta—S. T. C., Northern, Aberdeen 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 

Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville 

ea Teachers College, Johnson 
ity 

Delta — Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 

Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jeffer- 
son City 

Zeta—Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 


TEXAS 

Beta—Trinity University, San Antonio 

Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood 

Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
ton 

Zeta—Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth 

Eta—North Texas State College, Denton 

Siete —Siaedin-Seamnens University, Abi- 
ene 

Iota—-Baylor University, Waco 

Kappa—Sam Houston S. T. C., Huntsville 

Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos 

Mu—Stephen F. Austin State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches 

Nu—Texas A. & I., Kingsville 

Xi—Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


WASHINGTON 

Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 

Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 

Gamma—State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

Delta—Whitworth College, Spokane 

Epsilon—Pacific Lutheran, Parkland 

Zeta—Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham 

Eta—St. Martin’s College, Olympia 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon 
Beta—Marshall College, Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha 
Delta—State College, River Falls 
Epsilon—State College, Whitewater 
Zeta—State College, Eau Claire 





PI KAPPA DELTA KEYS 
PRICE LIST 


Miniature Small 
(with pin) (Lavaliere) 


DEBATE 
(Pearl) 
Fraternity (Ruby) 
Proficiency (Amethyst) 
Honor (Emerald) 
Special Distinction (Diamond) 


ORATORY 
(Ruby) 
Fraternity 
Proficiency 
Honor 
Special Distinction 


TWO ORDERS 
(Turquoise) 
Fraternity 
Proficiency 
Honor 
Special Distinction 


THREE ORDERS 
(Diamond) 


Proficiency 
Honor 
Special Distinction 


INSTRUCTION 
(Emerald) 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


HONORARY 
(Sapphire) 
Fraternity 
Proficiency 
Honor 
Special Distinction 


SPECIAL CHARGES 
For pin attachment on large and small sizes add $1.00. 
For white gold (special distinction only) add $1.00. 
Guard chain with gold initial pin (chapter Greek letter) $1.50. 
Charge for changing jewels in old keys $.50. 
Allowances: Gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white gold. 
Large and small keys $1.50 Miniature $1.00. 
—— on rubies, sapphires, turquoises and emeralds exchanged for new jewels or white 
go ey. 
Handling charge for changing jewels in old keys $.50. 
Add 12% tax to all special charges except handling charge and rejeweling charge. 


Address all key orders to the National Secretary, D. J. Nabors, East Central College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 





pi. Pa 


